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—CAMBRIDGE PLAYGROUNDS 


CAMBRIDGE PLAYGROUNDS. 
Mrs. JouN GRAHAM Brooks, 
Secretary Playgrounds Committee. 


In 1900 the City of Cambridge adopted into its school system 
the Vacation Schools, which had been carried on for four years by 
the Vacation School Committee. Cambridge now maintains five of 
these schools. The older pupils are given a choice of sloyd and 
drawing, or of basketry, cooking or sewing. The younger pupils 
are given instruction in drawing, water-colors, reading, writing 
and in other subjects of an interesting and profitable character. 

In 1902, the same Committee took up the playground work, 
beginning with one playground in private grounds, for which it had 
to pay taxes to the city. The work grew each year and the play- 
grounds are now all on city property. The city furnishes sand- 
boxes in schoolvards and public parks, and allows the use of one 
room in the school building. As vet it takes no further responsibility 
for these playgrounds, but it is hoped that at no distant day Cam- 
bridge will have municipal playgrounds under proper supervision 
for bovs and girls of all ages. 

There are in Cambridge six large open spaces owned by the 
city—Cambridge Common, Cambridge Field, Rindge Field, River- 
side Field, Broadway Park and Captains Island. 

In these open spaces where there is no shrubbery, the children 
are allowed to play. Cambridge Field covers an area of eleven 
acres. In it there is a shelter with baths. In summer, baseball is 
played ; in winter, there is skating. There are also sand-boxes. On 
Cambridge Common, a portion has been set apart for skating, foot- 
ball and baseball. Rindge Field has been used almost exclusively 
for baseball—a shelter with baths has been placed there, also some 
apparatus. Captains’ Island, in the Charles River, is a bathing 
beach, with bath-houses. There are now in connection with the 
bath-houses two life guards. Broadway Park was never used as a 
playground until last summer, when the Playgrounds Committee 
asked to have a sand-box there, and put a teacher in charge. Last 
vear the city appropriated a thousand dollars to make a tract of land 
(which had been used as a dump) fit for a playground for boys. 
There already existed in that neighborhood, under the auspices of 
the Shepard Memorial Church, the Riverside Alliance, which had a 
number of Boys’ Clubs well organized. They had their house, with 
baths and a gymnasium, close to this field, which they call Riverside 
Field. The last summer the boys had a good ball-field, and although 
not under supervision their club training enabled them to conduct 
their play in an orderly manner. Next year it is proposed that the 
boys themselves make a running track, the city loaning wheel- 
barrows, tools, etc. 
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CAMBRIDGE PLAYGROUNDS— 


Besides the matrons in the shelters and the men at the bathing 
beach, the city furnishes no supervision. The only real playground 
work in these parks is done by private initiative. 

During the summer of 1907, the Playgrounds Committee carried 
on nine playgrounds in Cambridge for eight weeks, seven in school- 
yards and two in public parks. One yard, the Sargent schoolyard, 
was used for boys only. This is the second year of playgrounds in 
schoolyards, and the first which this committee has undertaken in 
public parks. One, which had been carried on for some years in 
Rindge Field, was put under the same management as the school- 
vards for the summer of 1907. It is purposed next year to add 
three more playgrounds for older boys in three of the parks by 
placing in them young men to organize the sports. 

The playgrounds were opened last summer on July 8th. There 
was a superintendent, and in every playground a competent teacher. 
Also there was a travelling assistant, who went from yard to yard 
and helped as needed. 

The attendance was steady and large. The age varied from 
babies in carriages to boys and girls of twelve and thirteen or even 
older. At first boys of 
that age were not taken, 
as it was feared there 
could not be enough 
occupation for them. In 
one yard some big boys 
came and when told they 
were too old for the 
playground they went 
away, but in an hour a 
third of them returned, 
with babies, pleading to 
be allowed to “ mind 
baby in the sand.” Later 
it was possible to admit 
these boys. In many of 
the playgrounds it was 
found that boys who 
were rough and mis- 
chievous at first became 
real helpers afterwards. 
The good attendance was owing to the presence of good teachers 
and the efforts of the superintendent to get in touch with the 
mothers. Many of the children home said that their mothers would 
not let them come unless there was a teacher in the playground. 

There was no apparatus except some swings in one of the parks. 
The little children were always playing in the sand-boxes. For the 
older ones there was occupation work, as they could play games 
such as bean-bag, quoits, ring-toes, games with clothes-pins, and 
many circle games. While games were going on in one part of the 
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—CAMBRIDGE. PLAYGROUNDS 


yard, in another part were busy groups sewing, knitting, crocheting, 
or pricking and working sewing cards in gay colors. Sometimes 


an older girl was teacher to the little ones gathered about her. Many . 


little dolls were dressed, reins were knit on spools and scrap-books 
were made. The boys were eager to work on the sewing-cards and 
to knit the reins, even the older ones, although some would say 
with an apologetic air, “It’s fer de kids.” 

In one of the schools the children enjoyed going into the building 
and did good work there. They learned new songs, had their doll- 
parties and gave shows to which the admittance fee was needles or 
pins and clean faces and hands. Shows were successfully given in 
other yards. They consisted mostly in singing, speaking pieces, 
marching and dressing up. One teacher writes in her report: “ In 
addition to our sewing, the children sat round in groups and sang 
and recited pieces. We had quite a concert, with our hall canopied by 
the blue sky, reserved seats on the verdant grass, and one of the most 
appreciative and happy audiences that ever filled a Symphony Hall. 
Good story books and picture books were enjoyed in all the 
yards.” 

' In almost all the playgrounds the children were formed into 
bands for cleaning the 
yards, picking up pa- 
pers, watering the sands, 
etc. One teacher says 
her boys were organized 
into a police force and 
were allowed to care for 
others after they had 
shown they could care 
for themselves. The 
teachers were very wise 
in making the children 
feel that it is a privilege 
to be helpful, and often 
the reward for faithful- 
ness was being allowed 
to do something for 
the teacher or to do a 
piece of work which 
had never been given to 
others. 
The teacher in the Sargent Schoolyard left the boys busy in the 
morning with active games and in the afternoon took them to Cam- 
bridge Field for baseball and track running. He had a meet on the 
last day for which only those boys who had taken the preliminary 
training were allowed to enter. He was much pleased with the 
sportsmanlike spirit he had been able to develop. This was shown 
by their interest in the game even when not winning, and by their 
(Continued on page 8) 
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SETH LOW 


The credit for opening during evenings the roof playgrounds on _ public-school 
buildings in the city of New York belongs entirely to the Honorable Seth Low, who 
in 1902 secured from the Board of Estimate the necessary funds for the use of the 
Board of Education. A member of the Local School Board of District XIX, Mrs. 
Walter L. Hawley, at the suggestion of the District Superintendent, presented the mat- 
ter to his Honor the Mayor, and he immediately secured the favorable action by the 
Board of Estimate. 

This work began in the summer of 1902, when five roof playgrounds were opened 
in the Borough of Manhattan with an aggregate attendance of 269,717, and an average 
evening attendance of 11,781. Two roof playgrounds were opened in the Borough of 
Brooklyn with an aggregate attendance of 71,790, and an average evening attendance 
of 2,417. In 1907 in Brooklyn there were still only two of these roof playgrounds opened 
in the evening, but their aggregate attendance was 137,224, and average evening attend- 
ance 2,859; while in the Borough of Manhattan, nine roof playgrounds were opened in 
-y evening, with an average evening attendance of 23,026, and an aggregate attendance 
of 1,105,251. 
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AN ATHLETIC MEET OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK CITY 


Weighing in competitors in the 8o-lb. class 
Group of athictes awaiting their events 
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CAMBRIDGE PLAYGROUNDS-—— 


not questioning a decision even when contests were close. “ These 
boys,” he says, “ only need to have their activities properly guided.” 

A great gain over last year has been the interest shown by 
parents and neighbors in the playgrounds. Mothers have frequently 
visited them and have asked advice of the teachers showing that 
the influence had reached the homes. One mother said: “ I haven't 
had near so much complaint about my children since this yard has 
opened, and I have decided it was just what they needed to keep 
them out of mischief.” 

Another gain has been that now the novelty has worn off the 
crowds of rough boys who used to gather on the outside of the school- 
yard have greatly diminished, and fewer appeals have to be made 
to the police. The officers on duty have been very helpful, and the 
Chief of Police says of their work: * I believe in most, if not in all 
cases, it has been a labor of love, all believing that the children are 
very materially benefited as well as made happy by the efforts of 
the Committee in their summer work.” 

Miss Ida Brooks, the superintendent, pays a tribute to the Vaca- 
tion Schools in saying: ** The playground teacher aims to promote 
her children to the Vacation Schools. The Vacation School children 
often join with the others and their influence is of value to all.” 

After this summer’s work, the Committee is thoroughly con- 
vinced, first of the necessity of having teachers in all the play- 
grounds, and then of the importance of having teachers with the 
right kind of personality. The turbulent element in some boys and 
girls is always there, ready to break out, and can only be kept under 
by firm, tactful, resourceful action on the part of the teacher. 
Added to this, the teacher must have enough material with which 
to keep the children occupied. 

The expense of carrying on nine playgrounds for hundreds of 


children was $981.81. 


Out-door Recreation League. 


OPENING OF SEWARD PARI P.Y 
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“He who helps a BOY become a strong and good MAN, 4 
makes a contribution of the first class to the welfare of the 
NATION.” GERMANTOWN Boys’ 

Germantown, Philadelphia. 


On Saturday evening, February 8th, the Washington Playground 
Association held a very successful banquet, at which the work of the 
Playground Associations of the country was heartily endorsed by 
such men as Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador; Judge ben 
Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court; Hon. Henry Bb. F. Mac- 
Farland, President of the Board of Commissioners, District of 


Police. 


Columbia, and Major Richard Sylvester, Chief of Metropolitan | - 


25,000 People in View. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 
By Lee F. Hanmer, FIecp SECRETARY. 


Porto Rico has a Playground Association. Their purpose is 
“to encourage the establishment of playgrounds in every city and 
town in Porto Rico.”” These are two of their mottoes: “ The boy 
who learns to play fair becomes the best citizen.” “* We can demon- 
strate in the playgrounds that Porto Rico is capable of  self- 
government.” 

Alameda, Cal., is preparing a bond issue, one of the items of 
which is $125,000 for parks and playgrounds. 

The Special Committee of School Principals, appointed by the 
City Superintendent, are organizing athletics for schoolboys in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The playground work of that city is also taking a 
fresh start, due chiefly to the satisfactory manner in which they are 
at present being conducted in connection with the public schools. 
The following paragraph from the report on the municipal play- 
grounds in Buffalo is significant : 


While there is still much room for improvement at Broadway Playground, 
the growth has been simply phenomenal. While the grounds were being con- 
structed about eight fights a day were witnessed in the vicinity. These fights 
were savage, often a mob of boys against one. When a director was trying 
to protect from abuse a scraper used in construction, he was treated to a 
shower of stones from a crowd ot about fifty boys. When the grounds opened 
the children knew no games and their play was every one for himself. At 
first the directors had hard work to keep the boys from crowding on the girls’ 
grounds and hauling the girls out of their swings. When the Poles went to 
play basket ball on Hamburg Playground, the largest part of the crowd rode 
the two miles on freight cars. On a boy’s returning after a few days’ ab- 
sence, he often reported that he had beaten his way to Cleveland or Chicago 
on freights. The police, who, by the way, travel in pairs at night in that ter- 
ritory, predicted that the whole equipment would soon be cut down at night 
and carried off. Several loads of sand were placed in the sand boxes. In six 
days the boxes were swept clean by petty thieving at night. Later on the 
boxes were refilled and lasted much better. Since the ground was opened the 
police report less trouble with the boys. Market dealers say they are not 
troubled as formerly with boys hanging around to steal. Many neighbors, at 
first hostile, have given hearty expressions of the value of the playground. 
Though it had not been considered safe for an Italian or a German boy to be 
caught in Polish territory, yet Italian and German basket ball teams met with 
the most courteous treatment on the Polish playground. Large boys have 
stopped fights and aided the directors in many ways. When a baseless report 
against the playground was printed in a Polish paper (a report refuted by 
other Polish papers), about thirty large boys came to the directors and told 
what they would do to anyone who interfered with the playground. 


The Playground Association of America will be represented at 
the Exhibition of Congestion of Population, which is to be held 
at the Museum of Natural History in New York City, from March 
gth to March 21st. There will also be an exhibit at the National 
Congress of Mothers in Washington, D. C., from March roth to 
March 17th. Models of playgrounds suitable for large cities and 
small cities will be exhibited. 
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—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


A “ Wild West playground ” for city boys, both rich and poor, 
is to be established at Portage Lake, Mich., next summer by John 
D. Rockefeller and Harold McCormick. Captain Jack Crawford, 
“the poet scout,” is to have charge of the undertaking. Military 
training will be a part of the program. The boys will sleep in tents 
and spend most of their time in the open. The scheme aims to 
dissipate class feeling by putting the rich and poor on precisely the 
same plane while on the playground. A small fee will be charged 
each boy, but the bulk of the expenses will be provided out of the 
fund established by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. McCormick. 


The Commissioner of Public Works in Albany, N. Y., has 
notified the Board of Education that the vacant lot in the rear of 
Public School No. 8 will be turned over to the Board of Education 
for playground purposes. 


The mayor of Allentown, Pa., in his annual message, recom- 
mended “playgrounds for the city’s children” as one of the 
necessities for the coming year. 


During 1907, Boston added 12% acres to its list of playgrounds. 
This addition they made by filling in * Salt Meadows.” The total 
area at present is reported to be 196.97 acres. Fifteen playgrounds 
are flooded during the winter for skating, making a total of about 
144 acres of skating surface. The Municipal Journal and Engineer 
reports expenditures on Boston playgrounds during the year 1907 as 
follows: Walks, $618.30; roads, $146.12; new grounds, $22,150.24; 
buildings, $10,495.36; drainage, $232.45; skating and other sports, 
$4,229.29; women’s and children’s gymnasiums, $1,841.02. Total, 
$39,712.78. This does not include the expense of care and super- 
vision, which is reported to have amounted to about $50,000. 


There is a bill now before the Massachusetts Legislature which, 
if passed, will compel “each municipality in the Commonwealth 
having a population of about 10,000” to “ maintain and carry on at 
least one public playground centrally located, and of a suitable size 
and equipment for purposes of play, recreation and physical educa- 
tion.” The bill also provides for a playground committee, consist- 
ing of a representative of the School Committee, the Superintendent 
of Schools, a representative of the Park Commission, or in cases 
where there is no such commission, the Mavor or the Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, will select one. The necessary funds for 
purchase, equipment and maintenance may be raised by “ general 
taxation or by the issue of temporary or permanent loan bonds of 
the municipality as for other public necessities or improvements.” 


Birmingham, Ala., is planning to organize a Public Schools 
Athletic League. A new athletic playground at East Park was 
formally opened on January 18th. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS—- 


The Playground Committee of Berkeley, Cal., has recommended 
a bond issue of $450,000 for playgrounds. This action of the Com- 
mittee received public endorsement at a meeting held on January gth. 


Baltimore, Md., is about to organize a Public Schools Athletic 
League. 

The Committee on Appropriations for Greater Pittsburg, Pa., 
has allowed for playground maintenance $15,000 to the Alleghany 
Playground Association, $33,000 to the Pittsburg Association. It 
has been the plan of the Board of Education of Pittsburg to turn 
over annually $5,000 to the Playground Association for maintenance 
of vacation playgrounds. 

A public meeting was held in St. Joseph, Mo., on January 24th, 
to consider the matter of public playgrounds. Professor R. L. Me- 
fendy, of the University of Missouri, addressed the meeting. A 
tentative plan was presented and unanimously endorsed. 


Under the New Jersey Playground Law, mayors have recently 
appointed commissions in Trenton, East Orange, Hoboken, Newark, 
Jersey City and Burlington. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the new Playground Commission of Tren- 
ton, N. J., are uniting their efforts to secure adequate playgrounds 
for the city’s children during the coming summer. There is some 
doubt at present about the city being able to furnish the necessary 
funds, accordingly, entertainments are being arranged at the 
Y. M. C. A. to raise money for this purpose. Five thousand cir- 
cular letters, addressed to Trenton’s best known men and women, 
have been sent out stating that these entertainments are to be given 
“ for the benefit of the joint public playgrounds fund.” 


Walla Walla, Wash., is planning a forty-acre park, with space 
set apart for children’s playgrounds. The work is being done under 
the Park Board appointed by the City Council. 


Mayor Thompson, of Detroit, Mich., has caused an investigation 
of available playground sites to be made, with the result that be- 
tween 60 and 70 vacant lots have been found in different parts of 
the city which the owners are willing to turn over to the boys and 
girls for the summer months. By the expenditure of a few dollars 
these can be cleaned up and prepared for baseball and other games. 
It is hoped that some provision will be made for supervision of these 
piay centers, otherwise results might follow that would be far from 
satisfactory. 

The Woman’s Club of Boise City, Idaho, are making a campaign 
for public playgrounds. They are recommending them from the 
standpoint of “ social insurance.” They argue that the city can well 
afford to establish playgrounds for their recreative, educational and 
social benefits. 
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——PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


The Playground Association of Baltimore is taking up this winter 
a normal course for playground workers. It is an undertaking that 
is well worthy of imitation in other cities. In response to an inquiry. 
concerning this work, Mrs. Frame, of the Baltimore Association, 
said: “ In 1897, as a member of the Summer Committee for visit- 
ing playgrounds, I decided to make a close study of the work. 
I discovered a great lack of resourcefulness in many of the young 
ladies in the grounds, and many who were quite inadequate to the 
emergencies which so continually arise in a congregation of children 
of different ages and from different environment. We therefore 
decided in the autumn of that year to form a class for preparation 
for that work. We invited the graduates of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, and some of the Senior class resident in our city. 
Also the same from our High Schools and Normal Schools. I sup- 
pose the class numbered fifty, most of whom are with us to-day in the 
work. From this class were chosen the directors for the next sum- 
mer’s work. Until this winter, the training has consisted to a large 
degree of lectures by such men as Mr. Joseph Lee, Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, Mr. C. E. Johnson and Mr. Hemingway, on School Gardens, 
interspersed with local talent; also instructors in manual training. 
Special emphasis was placed on songs, games, plays and all athletic 
sports. Proper stories for children and how to tell them, was a part 
of the instruction. We also had some of the applicants trained for 
library work.” 


Boston is planning a new $80,000 playground in the Seventeenth 
Ward. 


On February 4th, at the Frisco Club Hall, the Buffalo play- 
grounds gave a public exhibition of their winter work. 


Mayor Haussling, of Burlington, N. J., in a recent communica- 
tion to the Board of Education, said: “ It might be possible for your 
board, in the purchase of school sites, to acquire on occasions a little 
more land than perhaps is strictly needed for school purposes. The 
excess thus acquired might be turned over for reasonable periods 
to the Playgrounds Commission, who could equip it properly and 
afford facilities for the use of gymnastic and other appliances, not 
only for the children resident in the neighborhood, but also to the 
pupils of the other schools.” 


The Civic Club of Chester, Pa., proposes to “ clean up the plague 
spots of the city by instituting playgrounds for the children.” 


In his annual report to the Governor of New Jersey, Dr. George 
B. Wright, Commissioner of Corrections, has the following to say 
about playgrounds: “I have been much interested in the matter of 
playgrounds for children, a movement which is making considerable 
progress in large cities and towns. I carefully examined at the 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


Jamestown Exposition the exhibits of the department of social 
economy and read and heard what was written and said upon the 
subject, and I regard it a most important step in the right direction, 
one that will have much to do with the right training in childhood 
and in preparing for useful citizenship. 

“| do not believe it necessary to expend large sums of money, 
such as some cities have done, to establish proper playgrounds. If 
the municipalities will secure a number of vacant lots in different 
parts of their cities, and having them suitably enclosed, put in a few 
loads of sand, and a few swings, etc., it will be all that is necessary 
to begin with; the children will do the rest.” 


New Jersey is going forward in the playground movement with 
rapid strides under the new playground law of 1907. This law is 
one worthy of consideration by the legislative bodies of other states, 
and will be given in full in a subsequent number of THE PLay- 
GROUND. 


The Comptroller has allowed the Chicago Playground Associa- 
tion $36,565 for maintenance of playgrounds during 1908. 


The Toledo Blade, of Columbus, ©., of January 8th, says: 
“ A new plan to fight the saloons was sprung qn the senate yester- 
day by Senator Howe, of Cuyahoga. He put ‘in a bill permitting 
the cities to issue bonds, not to be counted under the debt limit of 
the Longworth law, for the purpose of establishing civic centers to 
be equipped with play grounds, gymnasiums, plunges, music and 
entertainments.” 


The young ladies of Columbus, O., have organized a Young 
Ladies’ Playground League, which is working for the establishment 
of playgrounds in their city. 


Mayor Sheehan, of Elmira, N. Y., in his opening address to the 
Common Council said: * This is a matter of the utmost importance, 
and I earnestly urge upon the members of the Council that the 
proper provision be made to secure ample and suitable playgrounds 
in addition to the facilities afforded by our parks and_ school 
grounds.” 


The Woman’s Club has taken up the question of playgrounds 
for the coming summer. A public address in the Public Library 
was delivered by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Secretary of the Playground 
Association, under auspices of the club, on January 2!Ist. 


Fitchburg, Mass., proposes to expend $5,000 in improvements 
on the Lowe playground during the coming year. 
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A building company of Frankford, Pa., has instituted a plan 
of roof playgrounds for each apartment house constructed. Here 
is a suggestion for some of our larger cities. 


The Island playgrounds of Harrisburg, Pa., have met with such 
unqualified success during the past year that the Park Board is 
undertaking extensive improvement in this direction during 1g08. 
Dressing rooms with lockers, grand stands, running track and also 
bathing facilities are among the additions planned. 


Mayor Wood, of Haverhill, Mass., recommended in his inaugural 
address that the city establish two playgrounds for the children. 
The Hannah Duston Club are taking up the suggestion, and are 
planning a public meeting at the City Hall as the first step in launch- 
ing the movement. 


On January 15th, Governor-elect John F. Fort, of New Jersey, 
addressed the Hoboken Board of Trade. The following is taken 
from what he said: “ You should make one grand heroic effort to 
give the boys of Hoboken only what they are justly entitled to— 
a public playground. In my- judgment, it is time for this board to 
cease to exist as a ‘ gab-fest’ and become a ‘hustle club,’ shaping 
public opinion, arousing civic pride, crystallizing public sentiment 
to such an extent that a public playground for our boys shall no 
longer be an iridescent dream, but a reality in the very near future.” 


Kansas, City, Mo., has committed itself to the policy, “ public 
parks and playgrounds before speedways.” 

The Los Angeles Times for January Ist says: “ Great interest 
has been taken in playground work during the past vear. The city 
appropriated $40,000 for the present fiscal year for the improvement 
of the grounds, being $24,000 more than the previous year. In 
addition the city has granted fifteen acres in Agricultural Park 
(which it recently acquired) for a playground. This will be the 
most roomy playground in the city, and, with its natural scenery, 
can be made one of the prettiest recreation places in the United 
States. Facts and figures, based upon investigation in New York 
and Chicago, show that there is less sickness, fewer deaths and fewer 
criminals among the children in the vicinity of playgrounds, than 
in the ‘ black districts,’ where there are no breathing spots. This 
is also shown in Los Angeles. Arrests of juveniles are very rare in 
these sections. Even in the Eighth Ward, the storm center of dis- 
turbances, the atmosphere has been somewhat cleared, and there has 
not been a subject for the Juvenile Court in several months. The 
recreation grounds problem is being solved by additional grounds, 
and their improvement. Unfortunately, ample grounds were not 
selected years ago adjacent to the public school buildings; but, then, 
no one thought the city would expand to such an extent, and the 
narrow patches adjacent to the buildings were deemed large enough.” 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


The School Board of Middletown, N. Y., has made a start in 
the playground work by appropriating for 1908 $100, for equipping 
a school playground. 


A bill is now before the Ohio legislatures outlining the duties 
and powers of boards of Park Commissioners. Section No. 6 pro- 
vides that “ said board shail have power to adopt resolutions as to 
the use of parks, park entrances, park boulevards, children’s play- 
grounds and viaducts connected therewith.” Section No. 7 provides 
that “said board shall have exclusively the powers now vested in 
the Council] in the purchase, acquisition and appropriation of real 
estate for parks, park entrances, park boulevards, children’s play- 
grounds and viaducts connected therewith, and in the improvement, 
construction, repair and maintenance of the same.” The law also 
provides that the Board of Park Commissioners shall “ have powers 
of Council in the issue of bonds” for purchase, maintenance, etc., 
but that the amount of any bond issue for this purpose during any 
one fiscal year shall not exceed one-third of one per cent. of the 
total value of all property in their city, as is shown by the assessment 
thereof. The Park Board shall also have the powers of Council to 
levy taxes to provide for these purposes. This bill has already passed 
the Upper House. 


The Outdoor League and Improvement Association of Mil- 
waukee has undertaken for its specific work for 1g08 to plan a 
suitable system of playgrounds for their city. The plan will then 
be presented to the Common Council and its adoption urged. 


The New York Herald estimates that the public parks and play- 
grounds of New York City are worth as vacant real estate 
$1,200,000,000. The original cost of these sites was $66,456,000. 
This is good evidence that delays in the purchase of park sites and 
playgrounds are decidedly expensive. 


The Commission of Parks and Playgrounds of Oakland, Cal., 
has asked for a bond issue of $500,000, $200,000 of which is to be 
used for playgrounds adjacent to public school buildings. 


A public meeting was held at the City Hall of Peoria, IIl., on 
January 2oth, to discuss the question of playgrounds for the city. 
The sentiment of the meeting was opposed to having the playgrounds 
under the Board of Education, but favored the appointment of a 
Playground Commission by the Mayor. It is understood that this 
Commission will be asked for at once. 


The Woman’s Club of Youngstown, Ohio, at its meeting on 
January 25th, decided to -petition the City Council for funds to 


establish a public playground during the summer of 1908. 
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